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spouse are asleep, the heart is watching ; its 
love knows no intermission. A tender parent 
does not always bear his son distinctly in mind ; 
he thinks and imagines a thousand things dis- 
connected with him, but they do not interfere 
with the paternal affection ; the moment that his 
thoughts rest again upon his child, he loves, and 
feels in the depths of his soul that though he has 
ceased to think of him he has not for an instnnt 
failed to love him. Such should be our love to 
our Heavenly Father; a love simple, trustful, 
confident and without anxiety. 

If ourimagination takes wing and our thoughts 
wander, let us not be perplexed ; all these things 
are not that “ hidden man of the heart in that 
which is not corruptible, even the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit,” of which St. Peter speaks. 
(1 Pet. iii. 4.) Let us only turn our thoughts, 
whenever we can, towards the face of the Well- 
beloved without being troubled at our wanderings. 
When He shall see fit to enable us to preserve a 
more constant sense of his presence with us, He 
will do so. 

He sometimes removes it for our advancement ; 
it amuses us with too many reflections which are 
true distractions, diverting the mind from a 
simple and direct look toward God and with- 
drawing us from the shades of naked faith. — 

We often seek in these reflections a resting- 
place for our self Jove and consolation in the tes- 
timony we endeavor to extract from them for 
self; and thus the warmth of our feelings causes 
us to wander. On the contrary, we never pray 
so purely as when we are tempted to believe 
that we do not pray at all; we fear that we pray 
ill, but we should only fear being left to the des- 
olation of sinful nature, to a philosophical infi- 
delity, seeking perpetually a demonstration of 
its own operations in faith; in short, to impa- 
tient desires for consolation in sight and feeling. 

Never should we so abandon ourselves to God 
as when He seems to abandon us. Let us enjoy 
light and consolation when it is his pleasure to 
give it to us, but let us not attach ourselves to 
his gifts, but to Him ; and when He plunges us 
into the night of Pure Faith, let us still press on 
through the agonizing darkness. ; 

Moments are worth days in this tribulation ; 
the soul is troubled and yet at peace ; not only 
is God hidden from it, but it is hidden from 
itself, that all may be of faith ; it is discouraged, 
but feels nevertheless an immovable will to bear 
all that God may choose to inflict ; it wills all, 
accepts all, even the troubles that try its faith, 
and thus in the very height of the tempest, the 
waters beneath are secretely calm and at peace, 
because its Will is one with God’s. Blessed be 
the Lord who performeth such great things in 
us, notwithstanding our unworthiness.— Spirit- 
ual Progress.” 


Wisdom is never so attractive ‘as when she smiles. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A MEMOIR of 

ELIZABETH T. KING. 
(Continued from page 487.) 
Baltimore, Third mo. 1, 1859, 

The prospects of a European war, and the 
movement towards the extension of slavery ig 
this coantry, weigh down my spirit with such 
sorrow, that I sometimes feelas if I could scarce. 
ly endure it. 

I am afraid I suffer more than is consistent 
with perfect acquiescence in the will of Him 
who sees the end from the beginning, and who 
can so control it as to make the wrath of ma 
praise Him. But when I think of the misery 
the devastation, the sin, the souls that will be 
hurried unprepared into eternity, the evil pas. 
sions that will be fostered and strengthened, 
how can I fecl any thing but the deepest sor. 
row? * * * * * 

While on a visit from home, she thus writes 
to her husband : 

* * * Thave had great cause for thank. 
fulness since being here ; every thing seems to 
have been ordered right. More than all, I feel 
quiet, conscious of abounding weakness, yet feel- 
ing as if He, who “ took our infirmities and bare 
our sicknesses,” condescended to look down in 
pity on His feeble child. 

I want to be keptin humility but faithfulness, 
yet [am sometimes discouraged by thinking I 
am too much of a child in spiritual things even 
to know what I ought to do. However, I trust 
that patient waiting, and quiet hoping, will bring 
me out right at last. 

Take good care of thyself, and remember we 
concluded to have for the motto in our new estab- 
lishment, and in all our actions and plans, hence- 
forth, ‘‘ But one thing is needful.” 

In the summer of this year, 1854, she remov- 
ed to a pleasant home, a few miles distant from 
the city, where, in the enjoyment of the vary- 
ing charms of nature, she passed the remaining 
years of her life. 

It was her delight to ramble with her children, 
in the woods near the house, calling their atten- 
tion to the beautiful spring flowers, the little 
brook with its sparkling waters, the many col- 
ored leaves of autumn, and the mosses of winter. 
All these she delighted to point out as tokens of 
the love and mercy of our heavenly Father, who 
has not only provided so many things for our 
need, but gives so many more for our enjoy- 
ment. The children were often summoned to 
accompany her to some small houses not far dis- 
tant, occupied by poor colored families, to carry 
soup to a sick woman, or clothes to a little child, 
thus teaching them the pleasure of relieving the 
necessities of others. On the afternoon of First 
day, the children of these families were invited 
to her house, and a company might be seen as- 
sembled round the table, listening with eager 
interest to the wonderful stories of the Bible, 
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and learning lessons, which seemed strange per- 
haps to them, of the love and mercy of their 
Saviour. 

Her daughters always had a part to perform 
in the school, and it proved a pleasant hour to 
both teacher and pupils. 

She had the faculty ofimproving time toa remark- 
able degree, yet it was done so quietly and syste- 
matically that nothing seemed to be an effort to 
her. She often quoted an expression of a dear 
aged father in the church, upon whose sympa- 
thy and experience she loved to lean, ‘I never 
was in ahurry.” Truly a meek and quiet spirit, 
and a loving, cheerful heart, were given to her, 
and all within her influence felt its charm. Hav- 
ing some leisure this year, she devoted a part of 
it to the study of German from a sense of reli- 
gious duty, believing that it would be of service 
to her in mingling with that class of the popula- 
tion. She accustomed herself to read the Ger- 
man Bible daily for several years, and often ex- 
pressed her belief that, if her life were spared, 
she would be led to labor among that people. 
On one occasion, in visiting the Almshouse 
with a minister—who had religious service with 
the inmates—a poor German met them at the close, 
and with much feeling gave her to understand 
that she did not comprehend what had been 
said. E.T. K. felt her heart warmed toward 
the woman ; and, after a little silent waiting, 
text after text in German was given her, and 
she was able to relieve her own mind and com- 
fort the poor woman. She said afterwards that 
this alone richly repaid her for the trouble of 
acquiring the language. 

Remembering the injunction, “Occupy till I 
come,” she was careful to embrace openings for 
usefulness, however small they might seem. 
Watchful over her own spirit, and constantly 
depending on the Strong for strength, few were 
more fully qualified to comfort others with the 
comfort wherewith she herself had been comfort- 
edof God. Yet these acts were soquietly and 
unostentatiously performed, as often to be known 
only to the recipient. A note sent to one under 
an impression of duty, or a few words of counsel 
to another under temptation, not unfrequently 
made an impression which will long remain. 

While thus careful, as she says to a friend, 
“¢ to remember the injunction dear gave 
us, not to live too much to ourselves,” she was 
very attentive to her domestic duties, and it was 
in the privacy of home that the beauty of herchar- 
acter was especially manifested. 

The education and training of her children 
was, to her, a subject of great importance, which 
she was unwilling to delegate to others. Their 
lessons were daily attended to, and while culti- 
vating their minds, she was careful to embrace 
every opportunity for inculcating religious truths. 
Any manifestation of wrong feeling was gently 
and tenderly rebuked, as a source of unhappi- 
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ness to them as well as to herself, but more than 
all as asin against their heavenly Father, to 
whom they were taught to look as their Protec- 
tor, cognizant of every action. 

With a view of instructing, as well as interest- 
ing them, she wrote some little tracts, drawn 
from incidents in their daily lives, which were 
intended to enforce the lessons she desired to 
teach. They were originally prepared only for 
her own chidren, but were afterwards published. 

She had also commenced a Child’s History, 
in which she intended to present the history of 
various nations in a more moral point of view 
than is generally taken in such books. 

Her aspirations after faithful and entire dedica- 
tion will be shown by the following lines, written 
by her about this time : 


I ask the rest that spirit knows, 

Whose will is wholly bowed to Thine; 
The quiet and serene repose 

That can its every wish resign. 
I want to labor faithfully 

Within Thy vineyard all my day, 
But guided only by Thine eye, 

Nor dare to choose my work or way. 
And yet whenever, in Thy love, 

Thou givest the command, ‘“‘ Be still,’’ 
May I as joyfully prepare 

To suffer, as to do Thy will. 
I ask not comfort, joy, or peace, 

For selfin these oft makes her throne ; 
I only ask, Thou will not cease 

Until Thy work be wholly done. 


I cannot rest until my heart 
Is purged from every taint of sin, 

And, through the blood of sprinkling, made 
Fit for Thyself to enter in. 


And well I know Thy changeless love 
Will all Thy loving children cheer, 
Whenever, on their thorny way, 
Their spirits droop from doubt or fear. 
All this I trust to Thee alone, 
But leave me ndt, until there be 
On every action, word, and tone, 
Theimpress, Holiness to Thee, 
(To be continued.) 


ADVICE TO READERS. 


Readers are not generally aware of the fact, nev- 
ertheless it is a fact, and one of great magnitude, 
and of terrible importance, that their first grand 
necessity in reading is to be vigilantly and con- 
scientiously select. Books are, like human souls, 
divided into “sheep and goats,” or compared 
to beasts, may be divided into “clean and un- 
clean.” 

All poor and worthless books should be placed 
in the position of the goats, on the left hand of 
the judge, if they have any place at all, and 
Should be entirely ignored by the reader. The 
world is full of books, and nothing is of more 
importance to the rising generation than a care- 
ful selection among them. Whata useless waste 
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of time it is to read over thousands of pages in 
which not a single idea occurs worth remember- 
ing, or which imparts any really useful informa- 
tion! This remark will apply to nineteen- 
twentieths of the light reading in newspapers and 
periodicals. Carlyle was right in saying that 
al] sane men and women should ignore such 
nonsense.—Life Illustrated. 


A LETTER OF THE LATE HORACE MANN, 
ADDRESSED TO A POOR YOUNG MAN IN REPLY TO INQUIRIES 
CONCERNING AN EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


[Although not intended for the public, from 
its applicability to the condition and circum- 
stances of many young men throughout the coun- 
try, the following is considered worthy of publi- 
cation. Hoping it may become as much an in- 
centive and encouragement to others as it has 
been to him to whom it was originally addressed, 
I herewith transmit it for the columns of Lirz.— 
W. 

} AntiocH CoLtEGE YELLow Springs, 
Sept. 17th, 1857. 
: Dear Sir—I gladly answer 
Youth struggling for improvement 


Mr. 


your letter. 


presents to my mind the most interesting sight 
on earth. It is the greatest pleasure of my life 
to counsel and assist such. 
oe. on . + %& * 
My advice to you would be to obtain as com- 
plete an education as the best institution can give 


you. No matter if your time for entering upon 
the active duties of life should be postponed till 
you are thirty, you will be farther advanced, be 
richer, know more, have a better standing and po- 
sition in society at forty-five, than if you had 
entered life, unprepared, at twenty. 

As to means, if you can borrow, certainly do 
80. There are two objects for which [ would run 
in debt, though I am as much opposed to it as 
even Dr. Franklin was—those objects are to save 
life and get an education ; and I would do it 
about as readily for the latter object as for the 
former. Life without knowledge is hardly worthy 
ofthe name. One year, after going well through 
college, will be worth any two years before, in the 
salary it will command. Whata saving or rather 
what a creation is here. 

As: to your living cheaply, I have no objection, 
provided you live healthfully ; but many young 
people, who board themselves, live so sparingly, 
and eat such innutritious and poorly-selected food, 
that they lower the tone and vigor of the system, 
and havenot the use of more than half their facul- 
ties. Beware of erring on this side. 

You could probably find some means, here, of 
defraying a part of your expenses (by manual 
labor), but I fear not all. 

If you can not borrow money, work a year, and 
then, when yourearnings are exhausted, keep 
school ; but borrow, by all means, if you can. If 
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you do well, you will be able to defray all your 
college bills by the income of one or two years 
after graduating. - ” ” * 

While you stay out of college, prepare yourself 
in the early studies of the course. 

Wishing you a continuance of your resolutions 
(for if they keep strong, all else will be well), I 
am, with best regard, 

Yours, very truly, 


Life Illustrated. 


Horace Mann. 


INFANCY. 


Many practical inferences of the greatest impor. 
tance are involved in the one principle, that in- 
fancy is,in a peculiar sense, Nature’s own season : 
—or in other words, that it is the period during 
which very little need be done except to exclude 
any foreign disturbance of the natural devel- 
opment of the animal and mental functions. 

How much superfluous anxiety might be 
avoided, and how many ill-judged,tand even mis. 
chievous endeavors to develope the mind might 
be saved, were but this principle fully understood 
aod assentedto! Nor is this all; for what is 
really to be done by the mother for her infant, 
during its first five or six years, and which, con- 
sists almost entirely in warding off causes of dis. 
turbance, and which is enough to employ her 
bands and thoughts, might be done much better 
than often it is, did she but confine her attention 
to it, exclusively of the fruitless, and often per- 
nicious labours, which she imposes on herself, 
in compliance with the prevailing customs and 
notions that regulate education. 

Not a syllable of book-learning need have been 
acquired, and scarcely a task learned, and yet 
the mind of a child, in its fifth year, may be not 
merely in a state of the happiest moral activity, 
but may be intellectually alive, and actually pos- 
sessed too of various information, concerning the 
visible universe ; and he may have made ac- 
quaintance with whatever presents itself under a 
pleasurable aspect—and assuredly nothing but 
what is agreeable should at all be presented to 
the infant mind :—this ruleexcludes, not mérely 
objects or ideas positively unpleasing, but all 
such as are dry, and devoid of attractions. 

In the flower-garden, and among the gay, 
winged, humming tribes that frequent it, Nature 
opens her school ;—we have but to lead our 
infant charge thither, and simply to act as her 
interpreters ; and when this bright alphabet has 
been learned, it will be easy to go toa field, and 
thence to mount higher and higher, until we tread 
the skies, and make some acquaintance with dis- 
tant worlds. None but the most dronish teach- 
ers can need to be told that the exacting of vol- 
umes of lessons, may entirely fail of quickening 
the mind. There may, however, be many who, 
from a conscious, or a supposed want in them- 
selves of various information, and of the requi- 
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site fertility of thought, adhere to the stultifying 
practice of lesson-giving, although they perceive 
its inutility, and would gladly, if not at tov great 
a cost of exertion, adopt a different method. 

It is not so much the actual process of learn- 
ing to read, as the consequences of being able to 
read, during early years, which are to be guarded 
against ; and this period, be it remembered, ex- 
tends to the time when the organization of the 
brain is complete, and when its ultimate dimen- 
sions are nearly attained. In learning to read, if 
the process be conducted with a fair degree of 
discretion, the mind is not taxed by the demand 
of continuous attention ; on the contrary, its 
frequent stops and trips, and the consequent in- 
terposition of the teacher, break up the exercise 
into morsels, and afford respites and turns-off to 
the brain. Moreover, before that habit of the 
eye and ear is perfectly formed, which enables 
an adult to read without a thought of the combi- 
nation of letters in words, the mind is still oc- 
cupied with the visible symbols, on the page; 
nor does the mental operation essentially differ 
from that which is every hour going on, while 
the names of familiar objects are becoming asso- 
ciated with them in the memory. 

The only injury likely to accrue from the mere 
operation of learning to read, is that which hap- 
pens when the exercise, each time is continued 
a little too long, so as to impair the animal vi- 
vacity. But the mental process becomes alto- 
gether of another sort when a good degree of pro- 
ficiency has been made ; for, from that time, and 
until the connexion between written words and 
the ideas they stand for has become so famil- 
iarly perceived, as that the mind is no longer 
conscious of any act in passing from the one to 
the other—until that time, there is an ill-ad- 
justed movement going on in the brain, ofa kind 
that is always more or less hurtful. 

This circumstance deserves to be better under- 
stood and more considered than it usually is. 
Let it be observed then that the mind, or the 
brain, and it is of no importance here to inquire 
which, is, in every instance, perturbed, and ex- 
posed to injury, when twooperations, linked one 
with another, are going on, but which do not 
accurately keep time, or advance precisely at the 
same rate. It is hence that most cases of con- 
fusion of the thoughts arise; and an attention 
tothe simple fact might, in very many instances, 
greatly aid those who, in the transaction of com- 
plicated affairs are liable to lose the ready com- 
mand of their faculties. 

Instances of the sort are easily named, such 
as when an unpractised writer is laboring to keep 
pace with a speaker; or when a clerk, less ex- 
pert, is collating accounts in company with one 
more so; or to name an instance precisely in 
point, when an adult has made just that degree of 
acquaintance with a new language which exempts 
him from the necessity of incessantly breaking 
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off from his books to consult his lexicon ; so that 
he pursues, or endeavors to pursue, the sense of 
the writer at the ordinary pace at which the eye 
traverses a printed page. In this case, he finds 
that the rate of progress to which the eye is hab- 
ituated, and which it does not readily slacken, 
greatly exceeds that at which the mind can get 
through the complicated process of recollecting 
the meaning of single words, and of analysing 
the construction of sentences. There is therefore 
a perpetual jar—a want of synchronous movement, 
and a sense of distress, and a strain, which 
quickly exhaust the power of attention ; or if per- 
sisted in, impair the brain. ; 

During early childhood enough is done—in 
fact everything (in relation to intellectual cul- 
ture) which should be thought of, if MENTAL 
vivacity be maintained. Far more safe is it to 
stop at this point, than to attempt any devolope- 
ment of the reason; and far more useful too, if 
we look to the future, than is the conveyance 
of any amount of knowledge that may be impart- 
ed at the cost of a child’s animal hilarity. Ifthe 
mind be quick—if a child reaches the second 
period of life apt to learn, even if he knows little 
or nothing, a wise parent may be content. 

Intellectual vitality, as distinguished from a 
precocious development of reason, and from 
specific acquirements, results in a spontaneous 
manner from converse with those who themselves 
possess it. Vivid intellectuality is an emanation, 
absorbed unconsciously by all coming within its 
circle. An intelligent mother, for instance, if 
she will but trust to the unthought-of radiation 
of her own mind, without deeming it incumbent 
upon her to reduce this influence and to abate it, 
under the form of set exercises, and processes of 
instruction, will rarely fail to have the satisfac- 
tion of handing her children over, in their ninth 
and tenth year, to those who are to commence a 
more defined course of training, in a state really 
the best for deriving advantage from it. 

The sparkling flow of desultory intercourse, 
which, while it is little more than prattle on the 
one side, is, on the other, a pointed, playful, but 
well aimed rejoinder—havingits ulterior purpose, 
though unperceived: such a style of converse 
involves nearly all the education which young 
children need receive. A prompt and concise 
reply to every question, and a leading on, in each 
instance, a little further, but not far, will enable 
a mother not only to make herself sought after, 
and courted, as the most agreeable companion 
her children ‘can find, but to convey, no one can 
tell how, or when, so much knowledge of what is 
afterwards to be systematically learned, as shall 
serve to remove all ruggedness from the entrance 
to the temple of learning. ; 

In this mode an adroit teacher contrives, as if 
it were incidentally, to lift the corners of the cur- 
tain of Philosophy, toawaken the zest ofchildren, 
and to give them some familiarity with things 
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sees 
and terms, without taxing their attention, in any| Ethnology would have been worth pursuing, even 
case, five minutes at a time, or loading their mem-| at the cost of knowing nothing about Aischylus, 
ories with a single technical term. When a mother is mourning over a first-born 
But it must be confessed that a teacher who that has sunk under the sequel of scarlet-fever 
pursues a method such as this, will have less' —when perhaps a candid medical man has con. 
leisure for herself, than one who imposes stated firmed her suspicion that her child would have 
tasks upon her pupils ; for she will never be able! recovered had not its system been enfeebled b 
to say—her work is done, while her charge are | over-study—when she is prostrate under the 
up and about. The indolent, therefore, will} pangs of combined grief and remorse; it is but 
choose rather to condense all they have todo into| a small consolation that shé can read Dante in 
a two or three hours’ schooling, and then be free. | the original. 
On the other hand,an ambitious teacher does not} Thus we see that for regulating the third 
readily consent to relinquish the triumph of an} great division of human activities, a knowledge 
exhibition of the incredible proficiency of her| of the laws of life is the one thing needful. Some 
pupils in getting through task-work: but a/ acquaintance with the first principles of physi- 
mother, we presume, has at once the energy and| ology and the elementary truths of psychology 
the self-denial demanded by the very different|is indispensable for the right bringing up of 
course we have been speaking oi. children. We doubt not that this assertion will 
As to schooling, with its stated hours for ap-| by many be read with a smile. That parents in 
plication and sitting still, it is no doubt highly! general should be expected to acquire a know- 
useful, as a means of filling up the day, so as to| ledge of subjects so abstruse, will seem to them 
give a zest to every moment of it. But there is}an absurdity. And if we proposed that an 
enough in the purely mechanical parts of educa-|exhaustive knowledge of these subjects should 
tion to occupy these hours ; and the employmetts| be obtained by all fathers and mothers, the ab- 
during what are called school hours should be|surdity would indeed be glaring enough. But 
such as tend rather to tranquillize, than to excite) we do not. General principles only, accompa- 
the faculties, It is our or scHooL—it is on the|nied by such detailed illustrations as may be 
play-ground, and abroad, and at table, that the| needed to make them understood. would suffice. 
vivifying communion of minds between parents| And these might be readily taught—if not ration- 
and children will take place.—‘ Home Educa-|ally, then dogmatically. Be this as it may, how- 
tion.” ever, here are the indisputable facts :—that the 
development of children in mind and body rig- 
orously obeys certain laws; that unless these 
laws are in some degree conformed to by parents, 
death is inevitable; that unless they are ina 
great degree conformed to, there must result 
physical and mental defects ; and that only when 
they are completely conformed to, can a perfect 
maturity be reached. Judge, then, whether all 
who may one day be parents, should not strive 
with some anxiety to learn what these laws are. 
From the parental functions let us pass now to 
the functions of the citizen. We have here to 
inquire what knowledge best fits a man for the 
discharge of these functions. It cannot be al- 
leged, as in the last case, that the need for know- 
ledge fitting him for these functions is wholly 
overlooked; for our school courses contain cer- 
tain studies which, nominally at least, bear upon 
political and social duties. Of these tho only 
one that occupies a prominent place is History. 
But, as already more than once hinted, the 
historic information commonly given is almost 
valueless for purposes of guidance. Scarcely 
any of the facts set down in our school histories, 
and very few even of those contained in the 
more elaborate works written for adults, give any 
clue to the rjght principles of political action. 
The biographies of monarchs (and our children 
commonly learn little else) throw scarcely any 
light upon the science of society. Familiarity 
with court intrigues, plots, usurpations, or the 



















(To be continued.) 





WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST WORTH. 
(Continued from page 491.) 


Thus we find the facts to be such as might 
have been inferred d priori. The training of 
children—physical, moral, and intellectual—is 
dreadfully defective. And in great measure it 
is so, because parents are devoid of that know- 
ledge by which this training can alone be rightly 
guided. What is to be expected when one of 
the most intricate of problems is undertaken by 
those who have given scarcely a thought to the 
principles on which its solution depends? For 
shoe-making or house-building, for the manage- 
ment of a ship or a locomotive-engine, a long 
apprenticeship is needful. Is it, then, that the 
unfolding of a human being in body and mind, 
is so comparatively simple a process, that any 
one may superintend and regulate it with no 
preparation whatever? If not—if the process 
1s with one exception more complex than any in 
Nature, and the task of administering to it one 
of surpassing difficulty; is it not madness to 
make no provision for such a task? Better sac- 
rifice accomplishments than omit this all-essen- 
tial instruction. When a father, acting on false 
dogmas adopted without examination, has alien- 
ated his sons, driven them into rebellion by his 
harsh treatment, ruined them, and made himself 
miserable; he might reflect that the study of 
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like, and with all the personalities accompany- 
ing them, aids very little in elucidating the 
rinciples on which national welfare depends. 
We read of some squabble for power, that it led 
toa pitched battle; that such and such were the 
names of the generals and their leading subordi- 
nates; that they had each so many thousand 
infantry and cavalry, aud so many cannon; that 
they arranged their forces in this and that order; 
that they manceuvred, attacked and fell back 
jncertain ways; that at this part of the day such 
disasters were sustained, and at that such advan- | 
tages gained; that in one particular movement | 
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called, is in great part omitted from works on 
the subject. Only of late years have historians 
commenced giving us, in any considerable quan- 
tity, the truly valuable information. As in past 
ages the king was everything and the people 
nothing; so, in past histories, the doings of the 
king filled the entire picture, to which the na- 
tional life forms but an obscure background. 
While only now, when the welfare of nations 
rather than of rulers is becoming the dominant 
idea, are historians beginning to occupy them- 
selves with the phenomena of social progress. 
That which it really concerns us to know, is the 


some leading officer fell, while in another a cer-| natural history of society. We want all facts 
tain regiment was decimated ; that after all the} which help us to understand how a nation has 
changing fortunes of the fight, the victory was | grown and organized itself. Among these, let 

ined by this or that army; and that so many | us of course have an account of its government ; 
were killed and wounded on each side, and so | with as little as may be of gossip about the men 
many captured by the conquerors. And, now, | who officered it, and as much as possible about 
out of the accumulated details which make up| the structure, principles, methods, prejudices, 
the narrative, say which it is that helps you in ‘corruptions, &c., which it exhibited: and let 
deciding on your conduct as a citizen. Suppos-| this account not only include the nature and 
ing even that you had diligently read, not only actions of the central government, but also’ those 
“The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World,” | of local governments, down to their minutest 
but accounts of all other battles that history | ramifications. Let us of course also have a par- 
mentions; how much more judicious would allel description of the ecclesiastical government 
your vote be at the next election? ‘But these’ —its organization, its conduct, its power, its 
are facts—interesting facts,” you say. Without relations te the State: and accompanying this, 
doubt, they are facts (such, at least, as are not the ceremonial, creed, and religious ideas—not 
wholly or partially fictions); and to many they | only those nominally believed, but those really 
may be interesting facts. But this by no means , believed and acted upon. Let us at the same 


implies that they are valuable. Factitious or| time be informed of the control exercised by 


morbid opinion often gives seeming value to| class over class, as displayed in all social ob- 
things that have scarcely any. A tulipomaniac servances—in titles, salutations, and forms of 
will not part with a choice bulb for its weight , address. Let us know, too, what were all the 
in gold. To another man an ugly piece of other customs which regulated the popular life 
cracked old china seems his most desirable pos- | out of doors and in doors: including those which 
session. And there are those who give high | concern the relations of the sexes, and the rela- 
prices for the relics of celebrated murderers. | tions of parents to children. The superstitions, 
Will it be contended that these tastes are any | also, from the more important myths down to 
measures of value in the things that gratify the charms in common use, should be indicated. 
them? If not, then it must be admitted that ; Next should come a delineation of the industrial 
the liking felt for certain classes of historical | system: showing to what extent the division of 
facts is no proof of their worth; and that we | labor was carried; how trades were regulated, 
must test their worth as we test the worth of | whether by caste, guilds, or otherwise; what 
other facts, by asking to what uses they are ap-| was the connection between employers and em- 
plicable. Were some one to tell you that your | ployed ; what were the agencies for distributing 
neighbor’s cat kittened yesterday, you would say | commodities; what were the means of communi- 
the information was worthless. Fact though it | cation; what was the circulating medium. Ac- 
might be, you would say it was an utterly use- | companying all which should come an account of 
less fact—a fact that could in no way influence | the industrial arts technically considered; stat- 
your actions in life—a fact that would not help | ing the processes in use, and the quality of the 
you in learning how to live completely. Well, | products. Further, the intellectual condition of 
apply the same test to the great mass of histor-| the nation in its various grades should be de- 
ical facts, and you will get the same result. | picted: not only with respect to the kind and 
They are facts from which no conclusions can be | amount of education, but with respect to the 
drawn—unorganizable facts ; and therefore facts | progress made in science, and the prevailing 
which can be of no service in establishing prin- | manner of thinking. The degree of ssthetic 
ciples of conduct, which is the chief use of facts. | culture, as displayed in architecture, sculpture, 


Read them, if you like, for amusement; but do 
not flatter yourself they are instructive. 
That which constitutes History properly so 


painting, dress, music, poetry, and fiction, should 
be described. Nor should there be omitted a 
sketch of the daily lives of the people—their 
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food, their homes, and their amusements. And 
lastly, to connect the whole, should be exhibited 
the morals, theoretical and practical, of all classes : 
as indicated in their laws, habits, proverbs, 
deeds. All these facts, given with as much 
brevity as consists with clearness and accuracy, 
should be so grouped and arranged that they 
may be comprehended in their ensemble; and 
thus may be contemplated as mutually dependent 
parts of one great whole. The aim should be so 
to present them that we may readily trace the 
consensus subsisting among them; with the view 
of learning what social phenomena co-exist with 
what others. And then the corresponding de- 
lineations of succeeding ages should be so man- 
aged as to show us, as clearly as may be, how 
each belief, institution, custom, and arrange- 
ment was modified; and how the consensus of 
preceding structures and functions was developed 
into the consensus of succeeding ones. Such 
alone is the kind of information respecting past 
times, which can be of service to the citizen for 
the regulation of his conduct. The only history 
that is of practical value, is what may be called 
Descriptive Sociology. And the highest office 
which the historian can discharge, is that of so 
narrating the lives of nations, as to furnish ma- 
terials for a Comparative Sociology; and for the 
subsequent determination of the ultimate laws 
to which social phenomena conform. 

But now mark,-that even supposing an ade- 
quate stock of this truly valuable historical 
knowledge has been acquired, it is of compara- 
tively little use without the key. And the key 
is to be found only in science. Without an ac- 
quaintance with the general truths of biology and 
psychology, rational interpretation of social phe- 
nomena is impossible. Only in proportion as 
men obtain a certain rude, empyrical knowledge 
of human nature, are they enabled to understand 
even the simplest facts of social life; as, for in- 
stance, the relation between supply and demand. 
And if not even the most elementary truths of 
sociology can be reached until some knowledge 
is obtained of how men generally think, feel, and 
act under given circumstances; then it is man- 
ifest that there can be nothing like a wide com- 
prehension of sociology, unless through a com- 
= knowledge of man in all his faculties, 

odily and mental. Consider the matter in the 
abstract, and this conclusion is self-evident. 
Thus :—Society is made up of individuals; all 
that is done in society is done by the combined 
actions of individuals: and therefore, in individ- 
ual actions only can be found the solutions of 
social phenomena. But the actions of individ- 
uals depend on the laws of their natures; and 
their actions cannot be understood until these 
laws are understood. These laws, however, when 
reduced to their simplest expression, are found 
to depend on the laws of body and mind in gen- 
eral. Hence it necessarily follows, that biology 


and psychology are indispensable as interpreters 
of sociology. Or, to state thé conclusion stijj 
more simply:—All social phenomena are phe. 
nomena of life—are the most complex manifest. 
ations of life—are ultimately dependent on the 
laws of life—and can be understood only when 
the laws of life are understood. Thus, then, we 
see that for the regulation of this fourth division 
of human activities, we are, as before, dependent 
on Science. Of the knowledge commonly im. 
parted in educational courses, very little is of 
any service in guiding a man in his conduct as 
a citizen. Only a small part of the history he 
reads is of practical value; and of this small 
part he is not prepared to make proper use. He 
commonly lacks not only the materials for, but 
the very conception of, descriptive sociology; 
and he also lacks that knowledge of the organic 
sciences, without which even descriptive sociol- 
ogy can give him but little aid. 
(To be continued.) 
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PARENTAL CaRE.—In a former number the 
necesssity of employing well qualified teachers 
for little children was advocated. Weare aware, 
however, that in many retired situations such 
cannot be obtained, and in that case we would 
encourage parents to undertake the duty them- 
selves, rather than permit the period of infancy 
and childhood to pass by unimproved. Very 
many who have extensive out-door engagements, 
or heavy household cares, may shrink from the 
undertaking from a fear of their inability to in- 
struct their children properly, without neglect. 
ing their other duties, but we believe that when 
the importance of the subject is felt, and parents 
bring their whole intelligence to bear upon it, 
they will be able to economize their time in 
such a way as to acccmplish both with entire 
satisfaction. 

To do this may at first require much thought, 
and perhaps some change in conducting affairs 
both in and out doors. But is not the well- 
being of a whole life time quite worth some tem- 
porary inconvenince ; and is it not a duty which 
parents owe to their children to surround them 
with every advantage within their power ? 

We are not advocating a school routine ; we 
know that would be impracticable to very many, 
even were it desirable, we only write to urge pa- 
rents to see what they can do and how it had 
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pest be done. Every right effort brings its own 
reward, and they who devote proper attention to 
the expansion of the mindsand bodies of their lit- 
tle children will be amply repaid, not only in 
their progress, but in the peculiar sympathy that 
yill spring up between them and their offspring. 
from early training and subsequent habit many 
persons perform much drudgery that might be 
done by even inefficient “hired help.” To see 
york awkwardly done requires much patience on 
the part of employers, but if these have the noble 
edin view of devoting more time and thought 
to their children, may they not be sustained by 
our kind Heavenly Parent to hold out to the end? 


From a mistaken idea of what is necessary in 
the training of little children, many parents feel 
that their book learning is not such as would 
quilify them for the task. It is true that a highly 
cultivated mind has withinitself resources which 
aless cultivated one does not possess; but the 
latter must not flinch from an evident duty be- 
ause it cannot be performed in the most finished 
maner. Parents who study the minds of their 
children and seek how to answer their little in- 
uiries with clearness, will soon discern the best 
method of directing their powers of perception 
and observation into a pleasurable and healthful 
chaonel. If at work in the flower or vegeta- 
ble garden, they may divert the attention of their 
little charge to a particular flower or fruit, and 
mitch with them its daily growth, and perhaps 
pint out some peculiarities that belong to certain 
families of plants ; and when mothers are obliged 
topass several hours of theday in the kitchen, they 
my manage by a little ingenuity to keep several 
hildren properly interested with attempts at 
inwing or copying printed letters from a book. 
Afree use of the pencil is thus early acquired 
hich greatly aids in learning to write. 


We could cite many other examples that might 
be made available in a system of home education, 
if we did not know that the fidelity of a mother’s 
love will supply abundant ressurces so soon as 
the conviction is realized that this mode is prac- 
ticable and produces good results. 

Isaac Taylor,* in his Home Education, has 
reated the period of infancy at some length. It 
isso full of excellent suggestions that we trans- 
fer to our colums a large portion of the chapter, 


* Brother to the Authors of the Original Poems. 
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Disp, At Mount Kisco, West Chester county, N. Y., 
on the 11th of 9th mo. last, of consumption, BenJamin 
Weeks, a member of Shappaqua Monthly Meeting, 
aged nearly 66 years. 

In recording the decease of our dear departed friend, 
we feel that this language of Scripture may be ap- 
propriately applied, ‘‘ Write, blessed are the dead that 
die in the Lord, from henceforth, yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors, and their works 
do follow them.” During his lingering illness, which 
he bore with Christian patience and resignation, he 
imparted much sweet counsel and encouragement to 
those whose privilege it was to watch beside his 
dying bed. Now, having finished his earthly course, 
his bereaved family ard friends feel the consoling 
evidence that his purified spirit is received into the 
mansions of everlasting rest, where the redeemed of 
the Lord are forever ascribing salvation to our God 
which sitteth on the throne and unto the Lamb. 

M.S. W. 

——, At her late residence, in Mill Creek Hun- 
dred, New Castle county, Delaware, on the 1st of 6th 
month last, Janz Tuompson, in the 73d year of her 
age. In the deatk of this our beloved frierd we feel 
that a mother in our Israel has fallen. She was a 
woman of superior mind, and often near the close, 
gave evidence that her day’s work was accomplished ; 
she had nothing to fear, she was prepared and resign- 
ed to meet the pale messenger, and to pass through 
the dark valley and the shadow of death; her faith 
was firm, that there was a home prepared for her in 
the glorious mansion of rest and peace. 


——, On the 19th day of the 6th mo., 1859, at his 
residence near Kennett Square, Chester co., Pa., JoHN 
Hab ey, in the 66th year of his age. 

He was deeply concerned for the welfare of all, and 
spoke his mind freely without deceit, in what he felt 
to be right; setting an example himself by acting 
accordingly. 

——, On the evening of the 14th inst., Crnraa, 
relict of the late Jonathan Ely, in the 80th year of her 
age. 


The Annual Meeting of the “ Lrsrary Association 
or Frienps,” will be held at the Library Room, in the 
| third story of the centre building of the new Meeting 
i House, Race Street, on Sixth day evening, the 21st 
inst., at 74 o’clock. 
Particular attendance is requested, by both males 
and females. Entrance on I5eh Street. 
10¢h mo., 1859. Tos. Riveway, Clerk. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

I want to tell all my good friends who rejoice 
in noble acquaintances, that I dined to-day with 
an artist who paints a good picture—can cook 
her own dinner, as well as wash the dishes, &c. 
Let every one cultivate his or her talent what- 
ever it may be. Vigorous employment is the 
very best antidote for sickness of body, or de- 
rangement of mind. Allow me to assure my 
young sisters that regular duties and cares will 
often prevent the heart from being quite broken 
—and help to bind it up when it feels as if some 
of its tenderest cords were really severed. 

How do we suppose that wives, who have 
faithless or worthless husbands, manage to earn 
bread for their families, anv even lay up some- 
thing for time to come? [I learned the secret 
from such a wife ; it was by persevering industry 
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and economy. When I see healthy and talented 
women content to cat the bread of idleness, and 
burden the family of relatives who have already 
more care than is healthy for them, I am re- 
minded of the fig tree, or the unprofitable vine. 
Human slavery can never cease, until rational 
intelligent beings of both sexes enter fully into 
the noble and independent principles of freedom 
obtained by work or labor. When this labor is 
justly divided, we may hope to see more of the 
Divine order, and less oppression of all kinds. 
The fair white threads of brotherly and sisterly 
kindness and of charity will be woven into the 
web of many an existence, which is now pining 
in solitude and want. R. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Many are the discussions in our Society at the 
present day, respecting abstract doctrinal points, 
and theoretical views of religion, and many in- 
genious efforts are made to bring Scripture pas- 
sages to corroborate favorite opinions. If the 
time spent in such uuprofitable discussions were 
devoted to cultivating a closer communion with 
the Divine Father, can wo doubt that the work 
of righteousness on the earth would be more 
effectually advanced? For not in the noise of 
tongues, and confusion of controversy, do we see 
the cause of the Redeemer’s kingdom promoted, 
but by the quiet, earnest efforts of individuals 
seking after holiness; by the beautiful example 
of their daily lives; by the heavenly-mindedness 
of their spirits. These whom we see welking in 
robes of purity, and glorifying our Father in 
heaven, have gained their strength, by daily and 
hourly watching unto prayer. Unto us is the 
same door opened. We too may dwell in the 
inner court, and have the Holy of Holies un- 
veiled before us. Do we avail ourselves of our 
privileges? Does not the worldliness of our 
spirits too often lead us away from this unceasing 
prayerfulness? Do we not too often grow weary 
of remaining on the watch. Oh, what preachers 
of righteousness we might all become, did we 
habitually dwell in this atmosphere of heaven, 
and bring its sweet influences into all the com- 
mon concerns of life ! H. 





A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 


How few men seem to have formed a concep- 
tion of the original dignity of their nature, or 
the exalted design of their creation. Regarding 
themselves only as the creatures of time, en- 
dowed‘merely with animal passions and intellec- 
tual faculties, their projects and aims, and ex- 
pectations, are circumscribed by the narrow out- 
line of human life. They forget that instability 
and decay are written upon all earthly objects— 
that this world with all its pageantry of pomp 
and power is crumbling into dust—that the pre- 
sent life is scarcely deserving of a single thought 
excepting as it forms the introduction to another, 


and that he alone acts either a prudent or a ra. 
tional part, who frames his plans with a direct 
reference to that future and endless state of 
being. Sin has so blinded the understanding, 
and perverted the will, and debased the affec. 
tions, that men never fail to invest some tempo- 
ral good with fancied perfection, and idly ima. 
gine that the attainment of it would satiate the 
desires and fill the capacities of the immortal 
spirit. Vain thought! how little they know 
themselves! The soul is not “of the earth,” 
and they will strive in vain to chain it to the 
dust. Though its native strength has been im. 
paired, and its purity tarnished, and its ‘ glory 
changed,” it will always be a prisoner here. 
Send it forth, if you will, to range through the 
whole material universe ; and, like the dove dis- 
missed from the ark, it will return without find. 
ing a single place of rest; for it has no resting 
place but the bosom of God. 





From The London Times, Sept. 23. 
FATE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN’S EXPEDITION. 
RETURN OF CAPT. M’CLINTOCK, R. N. 

The Fox screw discovery vessel, Captain 
M’Clintock, R. N., which had been sent to the 
Arctic Regions, at the expense of Lady Frank. 
lin, to discover traces of the missing expedition, 
arrived off the Isle of Wight on Wednesday. On 
landing, Capt. M’Clintock at once came on by 
train for London, bringing with him two cases 
containing relics of the long missing expedition 
of Sir John Franklin. 

We have been favored by the Secretary of the 
Admiralty with the accompanying letter : 


“ Yaout Fox, R. Y. 8. 

“Sir: I beg you will inform the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty of the safe return to 
this country of Lady Franklin’s final searching 
expedition, which I have had the honor to 
conduct. 

“ Their lordships will rejoice to hear that our 
endeavors to ascertain the fate of the ‘ Franklin 
Expedition’ have met with complete success. 

“ At Point Victory, upon the N. W. coast of 
King William Island, a record has been found, 
dated April 25, 1848, and signed by Capts. 
Crozier and Fitzjames. By it we were informed 
that her Majesty’s ships Erebus and Terror were 
abandoned on April 22, 1848, in the ice, five 
leagues to the N. N. W., and that the survivors, 
in all amounting to 105 souls, under the com- 
mand of Capt. Crozier, were proceeding to the 
Great Fish River. Sir John Franklin had died 
on June 11, 1847. 

“ Many deeply interesting relics of our lost 
countrymen have been picked up upon the 
western shore of King William Island, and others 
obtained from the Esquimaux, by whom we were 
informed that (subsequent to their abandonment) 
one ship was crushed and sunk by the ice, and 
the other forced on shore, where she has ever 
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ince remained, affording them an almost inex- 
haustible mine of wealth. 

“Being unable to penetrate beyond Bellot 
Straits, the Fox wintered in Brentford Bay, and 
he search—including the estuary of the Great 
Fish River, and the discovery of 800 miles of 
cast line, by which we have united the explo- 
ations of the former searching expeditions, to 
he north and west of our position, with those of 

ames Ross, Dease, and Simpson, and Rae to 
he south—has been performed by sledge jour- 
yeys this Spring, conducted by Lieut. Hobson, 
R. N., Capt. Allen Young and myeelf. 

“ As a somewhat detailed report of our pro- 
eedings will doubtless be interesting to their 
prdships, it is herewith enclosed, together with 

chart of our discoveries and explorations: and 

t the earliest opportunity I will present myself 

the Admiralty to afford further information, 
nd lay before their lordships the record found at 
Point Victory. 

“T have the honor, &c., 
“To the Secretary of the Admiralty.” 
Cen “ F. L. M’Cuintock, Captain R.N. 
nclosed are copies of original papers found by 
Captain M’Clintock on Prince of Wales Island : 
of May, 1847. 

Her Majesty’s ships Erebus and Terror win- 
ered in the ice in lat. 70 deg. 5 min., lon. 98 
leg. 23 min. W. 

Having wintered in 1846—7 at Beechey Island, 
n lat. 74 deg. 43 min. 28 sec. N., 91 deg. 39 
min. 15 sec. W., after ascending Wellington 
hannel to lat. 77 deg., and returning by the 
est side of Cornwallis Island. 

Sir JoHn FRAKNLIN. 

All well. Commanding Expedition 

Whoever finds this paper is requested to for- 
ard itto the Secretary of the Admiralty, Lon- 
ion, with a note of the time and place at which 
twas found, or if more convenient, to deliver it 
for that purpose to the British Consul at the 
nearest port. 

The same in French. 
The same in Spanish. 
The same iu Dutch. 

The same in Danish. 
The same in German. 

Left the ships Monday the 24th of May, 1847, 
he party consisting of two officers and six men. 

G. M. Gore, Lieutenant. 
Cuas. F. Des Veux, Mate. 

The words “‘ Wirtered in 1846-47 at Beechey 
sland,” should be “in 1845-46,” as in 1846-47 
hey were beset in the ice, and ships abandoned 
n April, 1848. The same mistake occurs in 
both papers. 

Admiralty, Sept. 22. 

From the London Critic. 
SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, 

“Tt is now established beyond possibility of 

uestion that Sir John Franklin died onthe 11th 
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of June 1847; that the ships were abandoned 
on April 22d, 1848, and were left in the ice by 
one hundred and fivét—the survivors of the crews 
—who attempted, under the command of Cap- 
tain Crozier, to reach the Great Fish River. 
During the researches, Captain M’Clintock met 
with an intelligent old Esquimaux woman, who 
informed him that in the fall of. 1847 one of 
the ships was forced ashore, and that ‘many of 
the white men dropped by the way as they went 
toward the great river.’ Of this fact the dis- 
covery party came upog evidence too cogent to 
to admit of doubt; for, on the 24th of May, 
when about ten miles eastward of Cape 
Herschell, they came upon a bleached skeleton, 
around which lay fragments of European clothing, 
and beneath the snow was a small pocket-book, 
containing fragments of letters decayed but yet 
to be deciphered. Judging from the remains of 
his dress, this unfortunate young man was a 
steward or officer’s servant, and his position 
exactly verified the Esquimaux’s assertion tbat 
he ‘dropped as he walkedalong.’ All this, how- 
ever, is as nothing to the discoveries of Lieut. 
Hobson, on the 6th of May last. This officer 
happened to pitch his tent beside a large cairn 
upon Point Victory, when, looking about among 
the loose stones which had fallen from the top of 
the cairn, he found a small tin casc, which, upon 
examination, was discovered to contain the record 
of the horrible sufferings sustained by the lost 
crew. The following is said to be a brief ab- 
stract of this tale of hardship and woe: ‘This 
cairn was built by the Franklin Expedition upon 
the assumed site of James Ross’s pillar, which 
had not been-found. The Erebus and Terror 
spent their first winter at Beechey Island, after 
having ascended Wellington Channel to latitude 
77 degrees north, and returned by the west side 
of Cornwallis Island. On the 12th of Septem- 
ber, 1846, they were beset in latitude 70.05 N. 
and longitude 98.23 west. Sir John Franklin 
died on the 11th of June, 1847. On the 22d 
April, 1848, the ships were abandoned, five 
leagues to the north north west of Point Victory, 
and the survivors, a hundred and five in number, 
landed here under the command of Captain Cro- 
zier.’ 

“ This paper was dated 25th April, 1848, and 
upon the following day they intended to start 
for the Great Fish River. The total loss by 
deaths in the expedition, up to this date, was 
nine officers and fifteen men. A vast quantity of 
clothing and stores of all sorts lay strewed about, 
as if here every article was thrown away which 
could possibly be dispensed with—pickaxes, 
shovels, boats, cooking utensils, iron work, rope, 
blocks, canvas, a dip circle, a sextant engraved 
‘Frederick Hornby, R. N.,’ a small medicine 
chest, oars, &c. A few miles southward, across 
Back Bay, a second record was found, having 
been deposited by Lieut. Gore and M. des Veeux, 
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in May 1847. It afforded no additional infor-) 
mation. When in lat. 69 deg. 09 N., and long. 
99. 27 W., Capt. etm came to a large 
boat, discovered by Lieut. Hobson a few days 
previously. It appears that this boat had been 
intended for the ascent of the Fish River, bat 
was abandoned, apparently, upon a return jour- 
ney to the ships, the sledge upon which she was 
mounted being pointed in that direction. She 
measured twenty-eight feet in length by seven 
and a half feet wide, was most carefully fitted, 
and made as light as possible; but the sledge 
was of solid oak, and almost as heavy as the boat. 
A large quantity of clothing was found within 
her, alsotwo human skeletons. One of these 
lay in the after part of the boat, under a pile of 
clothing ; the other, which was much more dis- 
turbed, probably by animals, was found in the 
bow. Five pocket watches, a quantity of silver 
spoons and forks, and a few religious books, were 
also found, but no journals, pocket-books, or even 
names upon any article of clothing. Two double 
barrelled guns stood upright against the boat’s 
side, precisely as they had been placed eleven 
years before. One barrel in each was loaded 
and cocked ; there was ammunition in abundance, 
also 30lbs. or 401bs. of chocolate, some tea and 
tobacco. Fuel was not wanting ; a drift tree lay 
within one hundred yards of the boat. 

“ As there cah be no doubt that this statement 
is strictly and literally true, the dark mystery 
of Sir John Franklin’s fate is finally and conclu- 
sively solved. There is no longer room for 
doubt. Those fond hopes which have been per- 
severingly adhered to by a few are now without 
the slighest foundation, and the names of Frank- 
lin and his crew must be finally enrolled among 
that noble army of martyrs who have died in the 
eause of scientific adventure. 


GONE. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Another hand is beckoning on, 
Another call is given ; 

And glows once more with angels’ steps 
The path which reaches Heaven. 


One young and gentle friend whose smile 
Made brighter summer hours, 

Amid the frosts of autumn time, 
Has left us with the flowers. 


No paling of the cheek of bloom, 
Forewarned us of decay, 

No shadow from the silent land 
Fell round our sister’s way. 


The light of her young life went down 
As sinks bebind the hill 

The glory of a setting star— 
Clear, suddenly and still. 


As pure and sweet her fair brow seemed— 
Eternal as the sky ; 

And like the brook low sung her voice— 
A sound whieh could not die. 


And half we deemed she heeded not 
The changing of her sphere, 

To give to Heaven a shining one, 
‘Who walked an angel here. 


The blessings of her quiet life 
Fell on us like the dew; 


And good thoughts where her footsteps pressed 


Like fairy blossoms grew. 


Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 
Were in her very look ; 

We read her face as one who reads 
A true and holy book. 


The measure of a blessed hymn 
To which our hearts could move, 
The breathing of an inward psalm, 
A canticle of love. 


We miss her in the house of prayer, 
And by the hearth fire’s light ; 

We pause beside her door to hear 
Once more her sweet “ Good-night.” 


There seems a shadow in the day 
Her smile no longer cheers ; 

A dimness in the stars of night, 
Like eyes that look through tears. 


Alone unto our Father’s will 
One thought hath reconciled ; 
That He whose love exceeded ours 
Hath taken home His child. 


Fold her, oh Father! in Thine arms, 
And let her henceforth be 

A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and Thee. 


Still let her mild, rebuking, stand 
Between us and the wrong, 

And her dear memory serve to make 
Oar faith in goodness strong. 


And grant that she who trembling here 


Distrusted all her powers, 
May welcome to her holier home 
The well beloved of ours. 





A FATHER TO HIS MOTHERLESS CHILDREN. 


BY L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Come, gather closer to my side, 
My little smitten flock, 

And I will tell of him who brought, 
Pure water from the rock : 

Who boldly led God's people forth 
From Egypt’s wrath and guile, 
And once a cradled babe did float 

All helpless on the Nile. 


You’re weary—precious ones—your eyes, 


Are wandering far and wide: 
Think ye of her who knew so well 
Your tender thought to guide; 
Who could to wisdom’s sacred lore 

Your fixed attention claim ! 
Ah! never from your hearts erase 
That blessed Mother’s name. 


‘Tis time to sing your evening hymn— 


My youngest infant dove, 


Come press thy velvet cheek to mine, 


And learn the lay of love ; 


My sheltering arms can clasp you all, 


My poor deserted throng— 
Cling as you used to cling to her, 
Who sings the angel’s song. 
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Begin sweet birds, the accustom’d strain— 
Come warble loud and clear— 

Alas! alas ! your’re weeping all, 
You’re sobbing in my ear. 

Good night—go say the prayers she taught, 
Beside your little bed: 

The lips that used to bless you there 
Are silent with the dead. 

A father’s hand your course may guide 
Amid the thorns of life; 

His care protect these shrinking plants 
That dread the storms of strife ; 

Bat who upon your infant hearts 
Shall like that mother write ? 

Who touch the springs that rule the soul |— 
Dear mourning babes, good night. 


GOD OUR STRENGTH. 


“Man in his weakness needs a stronger stay 
Than fellow-men, the holiest and the best; 
And yet we turn to them from day to day 
As if in them our spirits could find rest. 


“Gently untwine our childish hands, that cling 
To such inadequate supports as these, 

And shelter us beneath thy heavenly wing, 
Till we have learned to walk alone with ease. 


“Help us, O Lord! with patient love to bear 

Each other’s faults, to suffer with true meekness; 
He!p us each other’s joys and griefs to share. 

But let us turn to Thee alone in weakness.” 


NOTHING LOST. 
(Concluded from page 479.) 


It would be scarcely possible, even if worth 
while, to determine whether the animal or the 
vegetable kingdom furnishes the larger amount 
of useful refuse ; suffice it to say, that the vege- 
table contributions are almost endless in variety. 
Let us begin with the fibres, the great material 
for textile clothing. When the cotton-spinners 
are engaged in working up the hundreds of mil- 
lions of pounds of cotton which our Liverpool 
and Glasgow merchants buy yearly, there are 
five kinds of waste which become scattered 
about the mill—“ strippings,” “ flyings,” “ drop- 
pings,” “ blowings,” and “ sweepings;”’ all are 
carefully collected, not only for the sake of health 
and cleanliness in the work-rooms, but because 
they have a money value. The “cotton-waste 
dealers” will give for the strippings and flyings 
about half or two-thirds the value of new cotton ; 
and for the other three kinds, a price about one- 
eighth or one-tenth of the original value. It is 
supposed that there is little less than 50,000 
tons of this waste produced in Great Britain an- 
nually ; it is worked up into coarse sheeting and 
bed-covers, or is sold to the manufacturers of 
printing paper, to be mixed with linen rags. In 
the United Ssates, the cotton-waste is worked 
up into papier mache for tea-trays and other ar- 
ticles. Linen rags, besides their more promi- 
nent use in paper making, are largely made into 
lint for surgeons during war time. Coir, the 
fibrous husk of the cocoa, is employed as a ma- 
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terial for matting, sacking, rope, and other ar-— 
ticles, especially where the power of resisting 
the attacks of inse@s is needed. Moss, from 
the woods of the Mississippi region, is exten- 
sively used for making the bags or bales in 
which cotton is shipped; and when this service 
is rendered, paper making affords a further re- 
source. Sea-weed is employed in France for a 
great variety of purposes : it is made into paper ; 
it is used for a lining material for ceilings and 
walls, on account of its incombustible properties 
and its power of resisting vermin; and it is em- 
ployed by manufacturing chemists as a sub- 
stance whence iodine and acetic acid can be 
obtained. 

The minor uses of the numerous other compo- 
nents of the vegetable world are singularly varied. 
Rapeseed, linseed, and cotton seed, after the oil 
has been pressed out of them, present the form 
of husky cakes, which, both in themselves, and 
in the portion of oil which they still contain, are 
valuable as cattle food, for which they have very 
fattening qualities. It affords a curious instance 
of the discreditable adulterating practices of our 
day, that there are many factories in which the 
husks and refuse of rice are worked up into a 
substance called “shude,” sold in thousands of 
tons, to adulterate oil-cake, to which it is made 
to bear a considerable resemblance—wanting, 
however, in the oleaginous properties of the lat- 
ter. Grape husks, when charred, are employed 
in making the intensely black ink with which 
bank notes are printed. The raisin stalks and 
skins which accumulate on the hands of British 
wine makers form the very best filter for the 
use of vinegar manufacturers; and hence arises 
a certain advantage in carrying on both those 
processes in one establishment, as is done by the 
celebrated firm of Beaufoy, at Vauxhall. Rice 
husks, and the delicate pellicle which encloses 
the grain, are largely employed as a litter for 
stables, as a substitute for’ saw-dust, and as a 
food for live stock and poultry. The bran or 
refuse from the grinding and bolting of corn is 
useful as a food for cattle, as a material in tan- 
ning, as a cleanser in calico printing and tin 
plate making, and as a stuffing for cushions and 
dolls. Brewers’ and distillers’ grains are much 
sought after as fattening food for live stock. 
The bread-raspings from rolls and over-baked 
loaves are used as a coating for hams, and in 
some districts by poor persons as a substitute for 
coffee. In Paris, such of these raspings as have 
been carbonized to blackness are pounded,sifted, 
and sold as tooth powder. Beet root fibre, after 
the root has had the juice pressed from it for su- 
gar making, is eagerly bought by the continental 
farmers as a fertilizer; while the skinnings from 
the boiling of the sugar are added to the food 
for cattle. This same sort of fibre will work up 
well with other substances as a material for pa- 
per, and for papier-mache tea-trays, &c. The 
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“trash” or fibre of the sugar cane, after the 
juice is expelled, is used by the West India 
planters as fuel; although@ehemists tell them 
that it still contains a great deal of valuable 
sugar, which might be more profitably applied. 
The molasses which is left as a residue in beet 
root sugar making can be distilled to yield a 
spirit, and then made to yield a useful amount 
of potash. Tan-pit refuse, a complex mixture 
with much vegetable and a little animal sub- 
stance, is employed in hot-houses and forcing- 
stoves, and also for making a peculiar kind of 
charcoal. Maize, in America, besides supplying 
an important article of food for man, is brought 
into requisition in a great variety of ways: the 
grain is made to yield a spirit and an oil; the 
stalk has sugar and molasses extracted from it; 
the cob is an acceptable food for cattle; and the 
husk is employed for packing oranges and cigars, 
for stuffing mattresses, for making paper, and as 
a cheap substitute for horsehair. The cuttings 
of-cork are used as a piston-packing for steam- 
engines, as a stuffing for beds and pillows, as a 
buoyant material for safety-boats and garments, 
and—when mixed with asphalt—as a road ma- 
terial for suspension bridges; the elegant new 
suspension bridge at Battersea Park furnishes an 
example of the last named kind. Rotten pota- 
toes, damaged grain, and refuse rice, are sources 
whence excellent starch is obtained. Horse 
chestnuts, which used to be valueless, except as 
an occasional food for sheep, are now ground, 
mixed with a little carbonate of soda, to neutral- 
ize the bitter principle, washed to whiteness, 
and employed in making meal, starch, vermi- 
celli, and macaroni. The brick tea made from 
the spiked leaves and stalks of the tea plant, is 
a cheap and portable substitute for regular tea; 
but the lie-tea, made from the refuse of the tea 
plantations, and from the sweepings of the Hong 
storehouses at Canton, is too often sold as an un- 
fair adulterant. Acorns are roasted and ground 
for coffee in France. Malt “comings,” the re- 
fuse of the kiln, is one of the too numerous adul- 
torants of coffee, while as a more honest applica- 
tion, it is a valuable manure. Pea shells are 
carried in van-loads from Covent Garden Market 
to the dairies in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
as a food for milch-cows; in France, they are 
made to yield a little spirit by distillation, and 
are used also in paper making. Saw-dust and 
shavings have a multiplicity of useful applica- 
tions: from mahogany, they are used in smoking 
fish ; from boxwood, in cleaning jewelry; from 
cedar, in making “otto of cedar wood;” from 
sandal wood, in filling scent-bags; from deal, in 
packing bottles and ice, in stuffing dolls, clean- 
sing metals, and sprinkling floors. Tobacco 
ashes, procured by burning damaged tobacco in 
the custom-house kiln or “Queen’s Tobacco 
pipe” at the London Docks, are sold to tooth 
powder makers. In Savoy, walnuts are pressed 
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for walnut-oil; and the residue oil cake is eaten 
by children and poor persons. Palm oil, which 
is shipped to the extent of 50,000 tons annually 
from the west coast of Africa, for the manufag. 
ture of soap and candles, is made from a pellicle 
which surrounds the nut or kernel: this kerne 
used to be thrown away as a useless residue; but 
another kind of oil is now expressed from it. [t 
has been estimated that there must be 10,000,000 
bushels of nuts to yield the 50,000 tons of palm. 
oil; that the kernels from this enormous quan. 
tity ought to yield the more delicate oil—some. 
thing like cocoanut oil—to the value of £3,000. 
00 annually; and that there would remain 
112,000 tons of oil cake, worth £500,000 ag 
cattle food. 

Turn we finally to the mineral kingdom, 
which presents its own peculiar list of ‘ waste” 
or refuse now applied to useful purposes. The 
screenings and siftings at our coal pits, once al. 
lowed to remain valueless, are now become a 
marketable commodity, either by themselves, or 
mixed with other substances to form artificial 
fuel. At the gas works, after the gas and the 
coke have been made from coal, there are many 
residual substances which, in the early history 
of the manufacture, were regarded as trouble. 
some encumbrances; but now they nearly all 
become useful. From the liquid left in some of 
the pipes are manufactured sulphate of ammonia 
for manure, sal ammoniae for soldering and for 
calico printing, ammonia for dyers, and as one 
component in orchil and cudbear. A kind of oil 
useful as manure is cbtained from the shale of 
the coal. Coal tar (of which 300,000 tons are 
among the annual residue of our gas works) is 
used in the preparation of printers’ ink, lamp- 
black, asphaltic composition for pavements, dis 
infectants, artificial fuel, and for yielding a mag. 
nificent straw color dye for silk. There were 
days when naphtha, now used for artificial illumi. 
nation, benzole, now used as a lubricator, and 
paraffine, now used for a variety of purposes, 
were all thrown away as waste. Ashes and 
small cinders form a well: known ingredient in 
bricks; and soot is worth sixpence per bushel as 
manure, even if chemists make no use of it for 
the charcoal it contains. Argol, the sediment 
of wine casks, is imported to the extent of a 
thousand tons yearly ; whem purified into “cream 
of tartar,” it is used as a medicine, and also as 
a mordant by dyers. One thousand tons of 
broken bottles, instead of being thrown away, 
are, in London alone, yearly consigned to the 
glass-furnace, to commence a new career of use: 
fulness. Horseshoe nails, picked up by the 
grubbers about the streets, and the scraps of 
steel from needle factories, are eagerly bougbt 
up by the Birmingham gunmakers, as the best 
of all materials for the barrels of muskets and 
rifles. Steel pen waste is bought back by the 
Sheffield steel makers at £10 per ton; Birming- 
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ham bfass filings fetch half the value of new 
brass; and steel filings are valuable to chemists 
and apothecaries. Jewellers’ and goldbeaters’ 
sweepings are rated ata very high value; the 
sweepings of the benches are always preserved 
for sale; the clothing and aprons have a suffi- 
cient number of particles of gold in and about 
them to give them a marketable value ; the older 
they are, of course, the better. A goldbeater 
can generally obtain a new waistcoat for an old 
one; and sometimes a very old waistcoat -will be 
bought by a refiner at a price almost fabulous. 
In all such cases, everything extrancous is burnt 
away, leaving precious gold asa residue. ‘Tin 
plate cuttings, in hundreds of tons, are awaiting 
the result of experiments now being made to 
separate the tin from the iron, and thus render 
both again serviceable; meanwhile the scraps 
are applied to a few useful purposes. The old- 
iron shops, which are supplied by dustmen, 
street grubbers, mud larks, and other persons, in 
their turn supply the captains of American ships 
with battered and broken old kettles, sauce-pans, 
frying-pans, gridirons, candlesticks, tea-trays, 
shovels, boilers, corrugated roofing, &c.; these 
odds and ends serve as a cheap kind of ballast 
for ships going away with light cargoes. 

Enough. Readers of any experience could 
easily add to this curious list of proofs that no- 
thing is valueless—that there is good in every- 
thing. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Arrica—Tae Livinestonz Expepition.—We have 
just been favored with the following copy of a letter 
fiom Dr. Livingstone, so recent as the 30th of July. 
The letter is addressed to Sir George Grey, and tells 
his own tale as follows :— 

Kongoue Harbor, July 30th, 1859. 

Dear Sir George, We are now about to deliver our 
letters to H. M.S. Persian, and though I know that 
sbe has one on board for you of May last, I add a few 
words to that, as we are now sending some buarge 
seeds and living plants of the motsikiri. Dr. Kirk 
will write Mr. McGibbon as to how they are to be 
disposed, and I have now to beg your good offices 
for speedy transmission to their destination. The 
buarge will do well in Natal, in localities where other 
cultivation is impossible. Should it grow, no care is 
required for an annual crop, (a comfortable fact for 
all Hottentots, English, Dutch and African,) for it is 
simply pollarded when the fibre is mature in the inner 
branches. The seeds yield a paint, or drying oil. 
Some are for India and others for Natal; and we 
shall send more when we can. There are plants, too, 
of motsikiri, a tree, the seed of which yields a fat and 
and an oil valuable in commerte. It is exported from 
Whambane. We have sent home a report, the joint 
productions of Dr. Kirk and myself, on the African 
fever; and we think our experience of it has rendered 
it a less formidable disease than heretofore. This 
will probably be published. 

We have been able to furnish a report on the navi- 
gation of the Zambesi, after seeing all the changes to 
which it is annually liable. From what we have ob- 
served in an unusually dry year, a vessel, drawing two 
feet, such as they are obliged to use on the Mississippi, 


could ply the whole of ordinary years. During four 
or five months each year large vessels could ascend 
the Tette. There the river is 964 yards from bank to 
bank, about three times the width of the Thames at 
London bridge; at the broadest parts it is about three 
miles, and divided into five or six channels. A tide 
pole put up at my suggestion by Major Sheard, showed 
a gradual rise above low-water mark of 8 feet, then a 
variation from 8 to 95 feet during some months, then 
a gradual decrease to 3} feet. The low-water mark 
adopted was the surface of that in which from 18 
inches to 24 inches were found in certain crossings 
from one channel to another. The channels then 
contained reaches, miles in length, of 8 to 10 feet, but in 
the crossings we had much difficulty; the vessel of 
31-3 inches being what is called the ‘¢ Niger canoe or 
pot-bellied shape,” and so weak an engine as to be 
unable to help us in the difficulty. She was only 1-16th 
of an inch thick in the beginning, and is now like an 
old copper kettle, full of holes in one part. We are 
about to try Nyinyesi from the Shire, if she will only 
stick together so long.’ The Shire ismore easily nav- 
igated than the Zambesi, as we have two or three 
fathoms constantly and can steam by night. We are 
in hopes, after surmounting a thirty mile difficulty, of 
getting on the lakes of Eastern Africa, and then we go 
to the Makololo country either afloat or afoot. 
(Signed) Davin Livingstone. ° 
From the Cape Town Mail. 


Nursery Trees.—The Rochester (N. Y.) Union 
says of the nursery trade in Monroe county: “ When 
we state that contracts are made by single individuals 
for trees to the amount of $30,000, and even $40,000, 
the reader can readily form an idea of the magnitude 
of the trade. These buyers come from all parts of 
the United States, the most, however, from the West. 
If we say that one million dollars’ worth of trees will 
be sent from this county this fall, we do not think the 
figures are too high. And perhaps half of this sum is 
expended here for labor. 


Cuemistry AND Street Dirt.—The New York Cou- 
rier des Etats Unis states tbat an ingenious French 
chemist at Lyons has just hit uvon an expedient 
which promises to make the “dirty highway” a 
dream of the past. It has already been tried with 
great success in two of the leading thoroughfares of 
the city of Lyons. It consists in sprinkling hydro- 
chloric acid on the macadamized way. Afier a bap- 
tism of this sort in the morning, the soil of the Place 
Bellecour, at Lyons, although very light and gravelly, 
is found at high noon to remain as solid and moist as 
if it had just been abundantly watered, and the wind 
fails to fan it into that fine dust which is the Egyptian 
plague of all great cities in hot weather. Nor does it 
appear to be necessary that the application should be 
very often renewed. Once thoroughly saturated with 
the acid, the ground shows each morning very much 
the firmness and neatness which follows a hoar frost. 


INTERNAL NaviGaTIon.—The commercial men of Os- 
wego are agitating a new enterprise. It is proposed 
to construct a vessel of about one thousand tons 
burden, with a view to a direct trade with Europe. It 
is the largest size vessel that will pass the St. Law- 
rence Locks, and about double the size of the present 
lake craft. Carrying the cargoes of two vessels of the 
present size, she would require only about two extra 
men to sailher. Should the undertaking prove feas- 
ible, it is thought it will inaugurate a new era in 
transatlantic trade. 


Patent Grate,—Lemuel Bangs, of this city is now 
introducing an improved grate for fire-places or open 
stoves, which is so constructed as to produce more 
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intense heat with less draught than the ordinary grate, 
whereby a slow fire insures perfect combustion and a 
great amount of radiation. It appears to be equally 
well adapted to burning anthracite and bituminous 
coals, and must ecouomize both fuel and attendance. 
—WN. Y. Tribune. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour aNnD Meat.—The Flour market is without 
change. Sales are confined to the wants of the home 
trade at $5 a 5 25 per barrel for superfine; 5 37} a 
5 50 for extra, and 5 62} a 6 75 for extra tamily and 
fancy lots. Rye Flour and Corn Meal continue scarce ; 

Grain.—The price of Wheat is hardly maintained ; 
sales of 3200 bushels at $1 24 a 1 25 per bushel for 
red, and white at 1 30a135. A sale of 700 bushels 
Southern Rye at 86c. ana alot of Penna. at 90c. Corn 
is more active; sales of 6200 bushels yellow at 92a 
93c. afloat, closing at the latter rate. Oats are in re- 
quest, and 3000 bushels Southern sold at 44c. afloat. 

CLoverseeED is coming forward freely and is in good 
demand ; sales of 2 a 300 bus. fair and prime quality 
at $5 50 a5 70 per 64 lbs. Timothy is worth $2 25 
a 2 50 per bus., and Flaxseed 1 52 a 1 55. 


ENESEE VALLEY SEMINARY will be re-opened 
for the reception of pupils of both sexes, on the 
lst of 11th month next, and continue five months. 
The course of instruction will embrace all the branches 
of a liberal English education. 

This school is situated at Scottsville station, on the 
Genesee Valley Railroad, ten miles south of Roches- 
tor, 5. Y. 

Terms $50 per term of five months, one half paya- 
ble in advance. For a circular containing further 
particulars address 
STEPHEN COX, Proprietor, 

North Rush, Monroe co., N.Y. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

) YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Winter Session 
of this institution will commence on the 14th of 11th 
mo. next, and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. No extra 
charges. 

For further particulars, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
9th mo. 24—3 m. 


j‘ATON ACADEMY, Kennett Square, Chester Co., 
Pennsylvania. 

The Fourth Term of this Institution, under the 
charge of the present proprietor, will open for the re- 
ception of pupils of both sexes, on Second day, the 
31st of 10th mo. next, and continue in session twenty 
weeks. 

The course of instruction will embrace all the 
branches of a thorough English education, the higher 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences illustrated, the Latin, 
Greek, French and German Languages, and Drawing. 

For terms and particulars, see Circulars, which will 
be forwarded to the address of every person request- 
ing the same, upon application to 

WILLIAM CHANDLER, Principal & Proprietor. 
orto WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, Principal Instructor. 
RUTHANNA JACKSON, 
or to Magers B. Jackson, 
Cuaries B. Lamporn, 
9mo. 10, ’59,-2m 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING 


10 mo. 1—4 t. 


} Assistants. 


SCHOOL FOR 


YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to com- 
mence the next Session of this Institution on the lst of 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 








11th month, 1859. Terms $60 for 20 weeks: no ex” 
tras, except for the Latin and Greek Languages 
which will be $5 each. For Reference and further 
particulars inquire for Circular of 
BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. O., Chester Co. Pa. 
9 mo 3, 2m. 


a cee 
, LDRIDGES HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FoR 
YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES, will open its Winter 
Session 11 mo Ist. 
Terms $70 per session of 20 weeks. 
lars address the Principal for a circular. 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridges Hill Salem County, N. J. 
& mo 273 m. 


For particu. 





YHE BANKSDALE BOADING SCHOOL FoR 

GIRLS, will be reopened the 14th of 11th month, 
and be continued twenty weeks, The course of study 
will comprise the usual English branches and Dray. 
ing. Terms $60. 

For further information apply to ELIZA HEACOOK, 
Jenkintown, Montgomery Co. Penn. 

8mo, 27 3m. 





PRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR BOTH 
SEXES, Loudon Co., Va. The next session will 
commence the 3d of 10th mo. 

Terms $115 for 40 weeks, payable quarterly in ad. 
vance. Languages and Drawings extra, 

It is hoped that Friends interested will avail them. 
selves of the preference by entering pupils early, Ap- 
ply, for particulars, to 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, 
Purcelville, Loudon Co., Va. 
8th mo. 6, 1859.—6m. 


YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS, 
The ninth session of Byberry Boarding School, 
taught by Jane, Anne and Mary 8S. Hillborn, will 
commence on the first Second-day of Tenth month, 
1859, and continue forty weeks without intermission, 
(including two terms of 20 weeks each.) The course 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 

Terms $60 per session of 20 weeks, one half payable 
in advance. For circulars containing further particu- 
lars address 

JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P. O., Philada., Pa. 
8th mo. 7—3m. 


UCKS COUNTY MALE AND FEMALE ACADE- 
MY.—Boarders taken by the year at reduced 
rates. Autumn Quarter of 12 weeks, commences on 
the 8th of 8th mo. Winter Term of 18 weeks, on the 
7th of 11th mo. Charges for board and English 
branches, Autumn Quarter, $36. Winter Term, $66, 
75 cents deducted per week, for such as are absent 
from sixth day to second day, without washing. Bills 
payable, one-half in advance, and no deduction for 
lost time, less than a a week at onetime. Day schol- 
ars, English branches, from 50 cents to 70 cents per 
week, 

Extra charges for each twelve weeks, Latin, Greek, 
French, Pencilling. and Pellis work, each $2.00; 
Water Colors, Monochromatic, Colored Crayons, Ori- 
ental, and Grecian Painting, each $2.50; reading, 
Books only, furnished free of charge. Other books 
furnished if desired, and charged for, according to the 
care taken of them. SAMU EL BATCHELDER, A. M. 

Principal. 

Attleboro’, Bucks Co., 5th mo., 28, 1859. 6m. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’a Bank. 
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